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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is a corporation chartered under the laws of Illinois. It is organized for the 
purpose of publishing books, Sunday School literature and a weekly religidus newspaper. It has no capital stock. Its 
profits are not to go to individuals but to be appropriated to advance the cause of religious education, especially the higher 
education of the Christian ministry. The term “religious education” is regarded as an ideal common to Sunday Schools, 
missionary societies, colleges, seminaries and universities, and other organizations that promote Christian progress 
through Christian education. The Society through its trustees has purchased the entire assets and good will of the 
New Christian Century Company (including the subscription list and good will of The Christian Century; a contract of 
perticipation in the interdenominational syndicate for publishing. the Bethany Graded Lessons; a contract of member- 
ship in the United Religious Press; all books, Sunday School supplies and other stock on hand; all accounts and bills 
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dressed exclusively to Mr. Morrison. 


ronage is paying for it and increasing its value. 


it thoroughly democratic and representative. 








besides assuming liability for all accounts and bills payable), for $16,000 and has executed its notes to that 
amount which have been accepted by the stock-holders of the New Christian Century Company in payment for their prop- 
To provide capital for enlarging the business the trustees are issuing 5 per cent bonds in the amount of 
$50,000, retirable after five years, to be sold to persons interested in the ideals of The Christian Century. It is believed 
at the present time that not more than $25,000 of these bonds need be sold in order to put the Society on a sound 
Subscriptions for the purchase of these bonds are now being solicited by C. C. Morrison and 
H. L. Willett, editors of The Christian Century. During Dr. Willett’s absence in the Orient correspondence may be ad- 
Full information as to all details will be given upon inquiry. 
purpose of the transaction and proposals herein described is to provide a way for the general brotherhood of the Disciples 
of Christ to buy The Christian Century and its publishing house and to pay for them by patronizing them. The bonds 
and notes are to be retired out of the profits earned by the Society. T 
stand, with the holders of notes, in the position of sustainers or supporters of the enterprise while the brotherhood’s pat- 
The question of defining the membership of the Disciples 
Publication Society is still open, and upon it the organizers will be glad to receive suggestions. It is the purpose to make 
The five trustces named by the charter will act for the Society until the 
basis of membership has been determined and the members elected. 
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Deeds and Views of Noted Men 


—William T. Stead, British reformer and author during the great 
World's Fair year of a most sensational book, “If Christ Should 
Come To Chicago” went down to death on the Titanic, but it is 
the intention of his British fellow-countrymen that his memory 
be perpetuated by hotels for poor working women. Dowager 
Queen Alexandra has donated $500 toward the project and a 
public appeal for funds is to be issued. The first institution of 
the kind will be built in London. The purpose of the movement is 
to meet the needs of women seeking employment in the large 
towns. The number of such women is rapidly increasing and 
those in charge of the labor exchanges report that often they do 
not know of suitable lodgings for women for whom work is wait- 
ing. It is hoped to erect a Stead home in every big town in Great 
Britain. A most worthy project. 


—There is less graft, there is less scandal, police protection is bet- 
ter and nature appears more beautiful in Washington than in any 
city in this country, President Taft declared in his farewell speech 
to the business and professional men of the capital. “I have been 
here for the last nine years continuously,” said the President. “1 
believe I have been in such positions as to know if graft or undue 
gain at the expense of the public were rife or had any substantial 
existence. I do not mean to say that every man in Washington in 
business or in banking is as pure and as disinterested as a saint, 
but I do mean to say that, as cities go, there is no city in the 
country where there is less graft, where there is less food for scandal, 
where there is less manipulation, or the private exploitation of in- 
dividuals at the expense of the public, than in Washington. I don’t 
know of any better policed city than the city of Washington; 1 
don’t know any city where the Sunday laws and the liquor laws 
are better observed than they are here.” 


—The treasury department’s committee on efficiency and econ- 
omy reported to Franklin MacVeagh that he had saved $8,000.000 
for the government during his four year term as secretary of 
the treasury. The committee in a detailed report of the reforms 
instituted said: “The report shows the present annual rate of 
saving to be nearly $3,500,000 and the aggregate saving during 
your term to be nearly $8,000,000." Mr. MacVeagh prefers the 
bright lights of the Nationa] capitol even as a private citizen and 
will not return for a time to Chicago’s twenty-first ward, where 
Mr, Taft got so many of his cabinet officers. 


—Vice-president Marshall has grown tired of basking in the 
limelight already. His office was besieged by hundreds of visitors 
on the day after his inauguration, which put the head of the 
senate in a mood for retirement. “I don’t see that this room 
differs much from a monkey cage,” said the vice-president during 
a Jul) in the constant reception, “except that the visitors do not 
offer me any peanuts.” The vice-president managed to maintain 
his dignity throughout the day, but he confided to friends that 
he was determined to get a “retiring room,” where he could drop 
his official pose and enjoy a little privacy. 


—Prof. Henri Bergson, who, although a Jew, is not a business 
man but the foremost living philosopher, who has just returned 


to France after lecturing in this country, does not agree with Dr. 
Eliot in regard to the “melting pot” theory of American immi- 
gration. “I do not believe in permanent special qualities and 
characteristics of races,” he said to a New York Sun reporter. 
“There are no racial differences, only educational differences. The 
more elements constitute the population of America the more 
privileged America will be, the richer and the stronger.” 


—Pacific Theological Seminary, sharing with Yale, Oberlin and 
Andover in the movement for larger equipment, has recently, 
through the efforts of President C. S. Nash and members of the 
ooard of trustees, secured an increase in its endowment aggregat- 
ing $100,000. Plans are forming for enlarged instruction in re- 
ligious education, Christian sce‘ology and the history and phi- 
losophy of religion. The seminary has become undenominational- 


—Dr. Charles R. Henderson, the noted Sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has arrived in Japan from China. Dr. Henderson 
was given a banquet by the local University of Chicago club. He 
will deliver addresses at the Imperial, Kelo and Waseda universities 
and will also speak before a number of learned societies. In addition 
to all this he is expected to appear in Japanese, Chinese and Korean 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and churches. 


—Impatient to get to his golf sticks, Mr. Taft, who is now ap 
ex-President of the United States, arrived at Augusta, Ga., March 
5. He was received by the entire city which stood in one spot— 
that nearest the depot, when Mr. Taft arrived. One thousand 
school children, each waving an American flag and cheering, 150 
Richmond academy cadets, the mayor and members of the city 
couneil extended personal greetings. 


—And the next day the new president discovered that he had 
relatives like the hosts of Xerxes army. They began coming 
before inauguration day and by noon the “day after” there were 
more than forty of them at the table for luncheon. Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson made her first tour of the historic home of Presi- 
dents accompanied by fifteen first cousins. The second cousin® 
were not counted. 


—Among the “also rans” at the great inauguration ceremonies 
in Washington last week was Gen, Castro, who holds Venezuela 
in the hollow of his hand no longer. The fiery little South Ameri- 
can might be able to lend his assistance in straightening out the 
dreadful tangle in Mexico. He has had plenty of the strenuous 
in his somewhat eventful career. 


—wWilliam Loeb, Jr., who made quite a reputation for himself as se 
retary to President Roosevelt, has resigned as collector of the 
port of New York. A position as managing director of the Gug- 
genheim companies, with a few of which he is associated already 
as director, has been created for him. 


—Uncle “Joe Cannon,” who abiding by the decision of last — 
November has gotten out of the habit of going to Washington, — 
recently sold a farm. It was a 400-acre plot near the ex-speaker®— 
home at Danville, Ill, and brought $100,000. The land cost Can~ ~ 
non $25.00 an acre in 1880. 
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The Easter Message 


He 


“Why seek ye the living among the dead? 


is not here, but is risen.” 


Nature herself proclaims the ‘Easter message. 


The whole earth, risen from the dead, testifies to 


the resurrection. 


truth of song-bird, 


the Every 
brought back from the South-land by the soft breezes 
of spring, sings in harmony with the songs of Easter. 
Every flower that lifts its head out of an earth that 
but lately was dead and frozen, 


lant ecstasy of color the truth that death is not the 


proclaims in jubi- 
t 


goal of life. 
We do 
happy conjecture has placed it at the time when win- 


not know the date of Jesus’ birth. A 


ter is coldest and the days are most short; the time 
when the sun turns northward, and the days begin 
to lengthen toward spring. But we do know the 
date of Easter. We know that the earth had wak- 
ened from the sleep of winter, that the fig trees were 
covered with leaves, and that the palms were waving 
We know that the birds were 
singing and that the hills of Galilee and Judea were 
and _ that 


in the spring sunshine. 
aglow with lilies, poppies and anemones, 
the whole earth echoed the jubilant cry of the dis- 


ciples, “He is not dead, but is risen.” 


* * * 


We need new faith that death does not end all. 


Human hearts, heavy with grief, dropping bitter 
tears above the ashes of their love, need the assur- 
ance and cheer that belong to the Easter message. 
Have you sown your seed, and now are you star- 
ing hopelessly into the dark and cheerless earth, 
Look not into 


Look at the waving 


mourning because it is lost to you? 
the ground, for it is not there. 


field, now green, that tomorrow will gladden with 


the burden of its harvest. That which you sowed 


is not where you buried it. It is risen. 


Have you scattered your hopes, and have they 


seemed to die? Have you buried them one by one, 
and watered them with your tears? Do they seem 
to lie so deep that neither sun nor rain can reach 


them? Does nothing mark their grave but your sad 


memories? Seek not the living among the dead. No 
true, unselfish love was ever wasted. New hopes 
spring confident out of the graves of the past. The 


and that which 
memory, and in sacred 


present is yours, and the future also, 
you loved still lives in holy 
hope. 

Was faith once yours, and did it pale and die? 
Did some great shock come to you, or some sore 
disappointment that weakened your trust in God and 
man? And did you bear your faith sadly to the 
tomb and roll a great stone against the door? Your 


faith is not wholly dead. It cannot utterly die. You 


must trust some one. You must believe in goodness 
somewhere. While there is left in you a single 
spark of trust in any fellow-being, in heaven or on 
The faith that 


you still hold, small though it seem to you, is the 


earth, your faith is not wholly dead. 


precious seed of a new life, a life more precious and 
abundant, 

Seek not for comfort in the tomb. You shall not 
find it there. 
that life lives. 


Seek it in the sunlight, for it is there 

Dwell not too much in the past, for 
the past is dead. The present is yours, and the fu- 
ture. Forget your bitterness, your heartaches, your 
graves. Do not dim the morning with your com- 
plainings. Seek not the living among the dead, but 
have faith to meet the dawn with radiant faith and 


thankful heart. 


Mary and the Lilies 


MARIE COLE HUNTER. 


I. Annunciation. 


Oh, sweetest, whitest blossom, 
(My heart a-fluttering) 
An angel stood beside you, 

He brushed you with his wing! 
A moment since he touched you, 
Yet a miracle wrought he,— 

This radiant joy, prophetic 
Of Life that is to be! 





II. Resurrection. 


Oh, purest, holiest blossom, 
(My heart a-sorrowing) 
The angel at the tomb-door 
Spoke such a wondrous thing: 
“He is not dead, but risen!” 
An emblem, thou, to me, 
Oh, resurrection Lily, 
Of endless life to be! 


y 
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Congregational Church Extension 

At the sixtieth annual meeting of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, held in Central Church, Brooklyn, recently, Sec- 
retary Charles H. Richards, D.D., created considerable enthusiasm 
by presenting his secretarial report to the society, showing that 
the receipts for 1912 exceeded those of 1911 by $35,000. For the 
first time in sixty years the Congregationalists went beyond the 
$300,000 mark, the society receiving $305,000 in regular offerings, 
in addition to the more than $330,000 received in specially desig- 
nated contributions. In 1912 no less than twenty-eight states were 
aided in the erection of 148 churches and parsonages. The society 
has built 5,529 structures, of which 4,357 have been church edifices, 
during its sixty years of existence. The receipts during the same 
period have amounted to more than $7,000,000. In the last ten 
years alone, the receipts have amounted to $2,678,727. In 1912 
there was an increase of thirty-three additional churches on the 
roll of eontributing churches, which now totals no less than 3,091 
on the society’s books. 

Congregationalism, judged by the society’s own figures, is grow- 
ing significantly either in the Mississippi Valley or on the Pacific 
Coast. No less than 128 of the churches and parsonages built by 
this organization in 1912, are located in either of these two sec- 
tions named. In all the rest of the country, only twenty churches 
and parsonages were assisted by the society. Doctor Richard’s 
report adds interest to the present understanding between Con- 
gregationalists and the Disciples of Christ. 


Unitarian Communion Service 

It may be a matter of news that Unitarian churches have a 
communion service at all. In The Christian Register (Boston) 
there is a pathetic letter to the editor, pleading for a more general 
observance of the Lord’s Supper in Unitarian churches. Our hearts 
grow warm toward these Arian Christian brethren. The 
letter follows: 

It always makes me sad on communion Sundays to see so 
many persons (some holding prominent positions in the church) 
walk out of the church after the regular morning service, as if 
they had no interest in the service commemorating the Master. 
Many who have united with the church still do not recognize 
this service. 

Much is done nowadays to supply the secular wants of the 
people, but I think our Unitarian young people do not have 
enough done for their spiritual welfare. Why should not that 
part of their nature be more cultivated? In the Evangelical 
churches the church members are supposed to attend the com- 
munion service, and why should it not mean as much to Uni- 
tarians? I know that many of our young people unite with the 
church and receive the “right hand of fellowship.” It is a 
beautiful sight to see them publicly acknowledge their loyalty 
to the Church and what it stands for, but many seem to feel 
the communion service is not for them. We need all the spirit- 
ual help we can get, and I would like to see more of our people 
remain and join in this service. I trust it may never be abol- 
ished in the Unitarian churches. 


Are Baptists Going Dry? 

“Taking the whole territory of the Northern Baptist Convention 
not more than 50 per cent of the churches reported any baptisms 
last year.” This is the solemn statement of Rev. 8. E. Wilcox, 
in The Standard (Baptist, Chicago). If Mr. Wilcox is correct, the 
baptistries of the Baptists in Northern Convention territory are 
in danger of drying up. However, we will let him give the facts 
himself: 

In Iowa, where Mr. Wilcox lives, the reports show about 400 
churches; 2,005 baptisms were reported; 927 members received 
by letter and 541 by experience and restoration; total 3,473. 
Losses by letter, exclusion, erasure and death, total 3,094. This 
should show a gain of 379, but the totals sliow a loss of 317, 
the present total membership being 43,910. Two hundred and 
eight churches report baptisms; the others report none. 
This isnot a good showing but as good or better than- 
some other states, e.g., Minnesota with 258 churches reports 
only 103 churches having any baptisms; in Vermont only one- 
half the churches report any baptisms; Rhode Island, of seventy 
eight churches, thirty-nine report baptisms; and in Kansas 
of 626 churches only 218 report any baptisms. In New York 
406 churches report no baptisms. Taking the whole territory 
of the Northern Baptist Convention not more than 50 per cent 
of the churches reported any baptisms last year. 
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An Interesting Example 

An interesting example of Christian union may be found at 
Forest Hills, N. Y. Eight different denominations are represented 
in the enterprise to be led by Rev. J. C. Rollyman, a student of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Baptists (mark you!), Episcopalians 
(yes, Episcopalians! ), Dutch Reformed folk, Lutherans and Friends 
have united in a common church enterprise, “determined to make 
one strong, church body, which, holding to the essentials of ortho- 
dox Protestantism, should have a basis of faith of sufficient breadth 
and flexibility to accommodate all evangelical Christians.” Shades 
of John Calvin, John Wesley, Roger Williams, William Penn, and 
Henry VIII! Behold how good it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!» We shall watch with much interest the returns on the 
$12,000 invested in the property of the United Church of Forest Hills, 
New York. 5 


Munificence of Seventh-Day Adventists 


A Baptist missionary who has made a close study of the work 
of the Seventh-Day Adventists gives in the Baptist and Reflector 
the following facts concerning that denomination: A membership 
of 105,526 gave in tithes and offerings, according to the latest 
report, $21.27 per capita; their 4,151 Sunday-schools gave for mis- 
sions $134,830; they maintain 74 hospitals and sanitariums, valued 
at $3,386,000. 


Strength of Congregational Foreign Missions 


The 102nd annual report of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, together with the minutes of the 
meeting held at Portland, Me., Oct. 8-11, 1912, is issued by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, and is filled with information 
of great value. There has been a shortage of workers in recent 
years, but in 1910-1911 the ranks were refilled with 73 new work- 
ers and 54 appointments have been made since the previous an- 
nual meeting. Modern missionary work calls for more highly spe- 
cialized and thorough work than formerly to meet conditions on 
mission fields. For the fourth consecutive time the annual meet- 
ing closed with no debt. The total income was $1,062,442.98, but 
this was not due to the gifts of the living, for the weakest spot 
in the finances is the direct giving of the churches. The Balkan- 
Turkish War has caused suspension of work in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. The statistics show missions in South and West Cen- 
tral Africa, Turkey, Marathi, Madura and Ceylon, China, Japea, 
Philippines, Micronesia, Mexico, Spain and Austria with 617 mis- 
sionaries, 5,036 native laborers, 77,619 communicants, 167,071 ad- 
herents, 14 theological schools, 18 colleges, 115 boarding schools. 


A Presbyterian Administration 

Wilson, Marshall and Bryan constitute the Presbyterian trium- 
virate at the head of our nation. Records may be searched in 
vain for a similar contribution by a single denomination of such 
political leadership. No wonder our Presbyterian brethren feel 
like trying to make one of these their moderator at Atlanta next 
May. The Presbyterian church may be congratulated on having 
three such distinguished statesmen not only living at the same 
time, but working together as president, vice-president and set- 
retary of state. While we so rejoice with the Presbyterians, yet, 
in the language of The Congregationalist (Boston) “the rest of 
us have to find solace in the reflection that all three gentlemen 
have strong leanings towards Christianity!” 


Record Breaking Gift to Foreign Missions 
The largest single bequest ever made in the history of Christen- 
dom to the cause of foreign missions came to light when the will 
of Robert Arthington, late of Teignmouth, Devon, England, came 
to light. The gift was $4,500,000 outright to that cause, as follows: 
$2,500,000 to the English Baptist Missionary Society, and $2,000,000 
to the London Missionary Society, which is an Independent Con- 
gregational organization. The nearest approach to this munificencé 
in recent times was the bequest of John S. Kennedy, who died about 
two years ago leaving a fortune of some $25,000,000. Mr. Kennedy 
bequeathed several millions to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


Missions. 


Another Large Missionary Bequest 

In the wake of the Robert Arthington bequest in England, of 
$4,500,000 to missions and the offer of John D. Rockefeller to givé 
$100,000 conditionally to Baptist Foreign Missions in this country, 
it is good to record that nearly $200,000 has been added to the 
reserve deposits of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This large gift comes from the estate of Miss Mary Rhine 
lander King, which results from the sale of the King homestead 
on Long Island. This is emphatically an era of “greater work” in 


foreign missionary offerings. The cause ig touching the hearts of. 


millionaires, whatever else might be said about them. 
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Joseph: The Beauty of Forgiveness 


Forgiveness has been called “Christ’s most striking innovation in 


morality.” “The phrase ‘a Christian spirit’ is commonly regarded 
as synonymous with the disposition of readiness to forgive.” 1 hose 
who look in the Old Testament for foreshadowings of the Christ 


will find them in the conduct vf men who had some appreciation 
of the wisdom and grace that appeared in their fulness in Jesus 
of Nazareth. Men who taught and practiced forgiveness were pre- 
paring the world for the coming of the Master of all who try to 
live well. 

Forgiveness is the conservation and the reclamation of moral 
resources. The unforgiving man is a destroyer. He wills that 
some individuals shall be lost to the society of the virtuous. The 
moral advantage of the one from whom injury has been received 
is duly considered when the spirit of forgiveness controls our actions. 
Our desire then is to win him to right living. He is material not 
yet fitted for social uses or spoiled by misuse. The prudent manu- 
facturer looks well to his prosperity by employing all the resources 
of science in the examination of his waste products. He is aware 
that much of what was formerly thrown away has been discovered 
to be of very great value. It may be that what is now thought 
to be waste is really valuable. He feels that he cannot afford to 
be complacent about the matter. He must be alert and find out 
what can be done. A greater alertness is demanded of the disciple 
of Jesus. 

In the story of Joseph we have the littleness and meanness of 
selfishness set forth for what they are. There is a spirit within us 
which bids us, when men defraud us and put obstacles in our way, 
square the account with them by making them feel our power and 
contempt as soon as we are able to crush them and to deride them 
for their weakness. But this course never shows meanness to be 
mean. It justifies the other man in taking advantage of us. We 
condemn him only when we act with him on the level of brotherly 
kindness. It is the great forgiving soul that reveals the pettiness 
of revenge and the destructive power of hate. Preaching against 
any kind of sin amounts to nothing unless the opposite virtue is 
exhibited in the life of some one to whom the preacher can point 
and whom the people can understand. It is the first business of 
the church to furnish examples of forgiving love. 

Rebuke may often necessarily precede forgiveness. Men whose 
actions and motives are wrong must be told what they are doing 
for themselves. Good natured acquiescence is in no way related to 
forgiveness. The one who forgives is exacting in his demands. He 
will be satisfied with nothing short of the best in those whom he 
loves. Careless work draws from him plain speech. “The com- 
mand to ‘rebuke,’” says Henry Churchill King, “sets forth the duty 
of holding the other to his best, of reminding him that he has done 
that which is not worthy of him—the duty to be no flatterers, 
spoiling our friends and ministering to their weaknesses, but to 
prove ourselves able to give the faithful ‘wounds of a friend.”’” The 
forgiving love of God is the greatest incentive ever offered to men 
to arouse them to their best endeavor. It is an invitation to enter 
into the enjoyment of the most exalted privilege, that of partner- 
ship with God in work. God’s word of forgiveness is an assurance 
that we have duly recognized our sins, that we have no apology 
for them, and that we intend by the help of God to convert our 
Weakness into strength, 
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The only way to dispose of enemies in a satisfactory manner is 
to forgive them. Of course this cannot be done unless they patiently 
listen to rebuke and honestly seek to correct what is wrong in 
their lives. If it is ignorance that causes another to try to harm 
us, then our duty is to help him to obtain knowledge that will 
change his conduct. It is not armies that will rid the world of 
perils from the savage races of the earth; it is the teacher of the 
truth. If personal enemies refuse to understand us and if national 
enemies choose to follow the rules of barbarism in preference to 
those of civilization and enlightenment, the forgiving spirit is still 
imperative. We must withhold moral fellowship from men in their 
evil course but as Christians, our desire will be that the opportunity 
of moral fellowship with all who have wronged us may come speedily. 
(Midweek Service, March 26. Gen. 37:23-28; 45:1-165.) 8. J. 


A Wave of Social Investigation 


A wave of investigation has been sweeping across the country. 
A legislative committee has been investigating New York’s 
dreadful police system, and the Illinois Senate has been investi- 
gating the effect of low wages upon women workers in the state. 
Some of the religious bodies such as the Presbyterians and the 
Methodists have gotten into the habit. The former with a re- 
duction of expenses in view and the latter the charge that a pub- 
lishing house has been publishing and distributing literature of a 
rationalistic and liberalistic tendency. The Illinois senate com- 
mittee put some of Chicago’s largest employers of women on the 
stand and compelled them to admit that the wages paid their 
female help was pitifully low in these days of high prices. The 
legislative committee on remedial police legislation concluded its 
public hearings in New York. It will submit a report to the legis- 
lature with recommendations for regulation of the police depart- 
ment and vice. Three topics of importance discussed by witnesses 
at the hearings were excise, disreputable resorts and gambling, as 
sources of police graft. Among remedies looking toward elimina- 
tion of graft as considered in the committee’s report are the es- 
tablishment of a board of public morals, employment of women 
as police officers in regulating the social evil, Sunday opening of 
saloons during restricted hours, official consideration of the dis- 
reputable resorts as a public nuisance, regulation of the mayor's 
power over the police and increase of pay of policemen. Let us 
hope that this investigation wave will carry on its breast, reform 
into many needed places and not vanish into nothingness and 
forgotten dreams, 


THE WAGES OF WORKING GIRLS. 

It became very evident during the Illinois senate investigation 
last week that Chicago’s working girls are not the highest paid 
workers in the world by a good deal. Julius Rosenwald, philan- 
thropist and head of the great Sears-Roebuck concern, testified 
that the minimum wage paid girls employed by his concern, was 
$5, and that, after a period, not to exceed three months, this was 
raised to $5.50. He said also that it was the policy of his com- 
pany not to employ girls not living at home, at less than $8 a 
week. He declared it as his opinion that a girl living at home 
ought to be able to live on $5 a week and that a girl “adrift” 
should be able to live honestly on $8 a week. The witness de- 
clared that he did not believe the employer was in any way re- 
sponsible for the downfall of a girl, so far as the wages of the 
girl was concerned. Mr. Rosenwald said Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
earned in profits something over $7,000,000 in the fiscal year of 
1911. He said the company had a surplus of more than $3,000,000 
at the end of that year, after dividends to shareholders had been 
paid. Surplus at the end of 1912 was $12,000,000. In reply to a 
question, he said it would have been possible to use $2,000,000 of 
that amount to increase the wages of employes. One of the heads 
of Marshall Field & Co. testified that the Field concern in its 
retail store employed 4,222 women and girls regularly, that is, for 
eight hours each day. Of this number, 213 girls received only 
$5.00 a week. This witness was compelled to admit that he did 
not think it would seriously affect his firm if the sum of $1,070 
per week was expended in raising the wages of these girls to 
$10.00 a week. Heads of other big retail concerns testified to a 
similar low wage. 


REPORT OF DIVORCE COMMISSION. 

The marriage relation is not as lasting in Illinois as it is in some 
of the other states. According to the first report of the Illinois 
commission on marriage and divorce Illinois leads the world in the 
number of its divorces. Statistics are presented to show that 
from 1867 to 1906 120,000 divorces were granted in this state, 
632,000 in the middle western states, and 1,250,000 in the United 
States. The report points to the pitiful condition of 1,300,000 
“divorce orphans” who have been deprived of homes and of one or 
both of their parents in the United States in the recent fifty years. 
A hundred thousand divorces were granted in this country in 1912, 
In 1900 twenty European countries and Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada contributed to the marriage tragedies of the world 
27,000 divorces. In the same period this country had 56,000 divorces, 
Yet this nation had only 76,000,000 population, while the other 
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nations cited contained 267,000,000 people. The rate of divorce, reads 
the report, is seven times greater than that of Europe. This con- 
dition, existent for so many years, has brought on the American 
people opprobrium from the eivilized nations of the world. The re- 
port points out, however, that Illinois has divorce laws which have 
been used as a standard in many parts of the world. But complaint 
is made of the execution of the law in the state. The report says 
most of the divorces go by default. In half the cases the defendant 
cannot be found or has left the state. This, says the report, presents 
a large field for fraud. The report urges attention to the hearing 
of divorce cases and advises the passage of additional laws. 


THe ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 

The senate committee has come to a conclusion in the Rockefeller 
matter. The proposed $100,000,000 Rockefeller foundation for be- 
nevolent purposes constitutes the safest disposition that can be made 
of that portion of John D. Rockefeller’s immense fortune, is the con- 
clusion expressed in a majority report from the senate judiciary com- 
mittee, presented to the senate recommending the passage of the 
Rockefeller foundation bill. “This money is now in the control of 
a private individual, who could, if he chose, direct its use to purely 
private ends for a considerable period after his own death,” says the 
report. “Instead of this, he proposes to place it, subject to con- 
gress, in control of a body of men now actually administering well 
known charities of acknowledged usefulness.” The report says the 
bill has been changed so that al] danger of an unrestricted perpetua- 
tion of the Rockefeller foundation is done away with. The choice of 
successors to the original incorporators must be approved, under the 
terms of the bill, by the president of the United States, the chief 
justice of the Supreme court, the president of the senate, the speaker 
of the house, and the presidents of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, and Chicago universities. “Ihe proposed foundation,” says 
the report, “is an exception among charitable trusts in that the 
element of perpetuity has been practically removed.” 


At High Tide 

Two men were speaking of the death of a mutual friend. 
had known and loved him well, and to one of them he had stood 
in a relation particularly close and tender. One by one they re- 
counted his traits of character,—his sincerity, sympathy, earnest- 
ness, sweetness of spirit and unselfishness. He had devoted his 
life to a work that was arduous and unremitting. Much that he 
had done had not been seen of men. He had not lacked for ap 
preciation, for all who knew him recognized his goodness of heart 
and his unfailing kindness, but much that he had done was incon- 
spieuous, and many of the burdens he bore alone. The two friends 
told over to each other the qualities that made the man; the entire 
lack of condescension toward those that did not rise as high as 
he in publie favor, and his equal lack of jealousy toward those 
who appeared to have risen above him, and they both said that it 
seemed as though he never had been so much needed as when he 
was taken away. 

“But,” said one of them, “there was one lesson to me in the 
tributes which his death brought forth,—we have been able to 
measure the influence of his life at high tide.” 

Then they spoke again of what sometimes happens to the man 
who lives beyond his prime; of failing powers and the lack of 
adaptation to the continual movements of the world; of living until 
one’s real life work has become a memory, and his influence has 
ceased to count largely in favor of the things for which his life 
has been spent; and they agreed that it is needful in this thoughtless 
world, that now and then a good man should die in the full strength 
of his career, that men may realize how much life is worth at its best. 

So many hearts are burdened amid similar cares; so many minds 
are perplexed by the same problem, it may be well to recall the 
judgment of those two men of the friend they honored and loved. 
We are not wise enough to explain the mysteries of life and death, 
or to interpret infallibly the providences of God. But we may accept 
the sorrow that comes with the bereavement in the assurance that 
no good life is wasted, and that some lives most truly fulfill their 
purpose that are ended in their prime,—ended for a new and better 
beginning. 

From wholly unexpected quarters came tributes to his memory. 


Each 


Constant discoveries of those who were being helped by his life are 
coming continually to light. Even the friends who loved him best 
felt and knew as they had never felt, the full strength and dignity 


of his influence. His power for good was measured at high tide. 


The White House Pulpit 


Woodrow Wilson, preacher! No one can read the inaugural ad- 
dress of the new president without being stirred to the depths. 
It is almost as if one were reading from Isaiah or Amos, when our 
eyes fall upon the words, “We have been proud of our industrial 
achievements, but we have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough 
to count the cost, the cost of lives snuffed out, of energies over- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physica] and spiritual cost to the 
men and women and children upon whom the dead weight and 
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burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through.” Or 
again, when we read, “This is not a day of triumph; it is a 
day of dedication. Here muster, not the forces of party, but the 
forces of humanity.” Mr, Wilson is not the first occupant of 
the White House who has exercised the office of preacher, but 
this document, not only for its mastery of style, but for its 
ringing moral challenge, will perhaps take place beside the mem. 
orable messages of Abraham Lincoln. The true object of gov- 
ernment is not the piling up of unlimited wealth, but the safe. 
guarding of humanity. Were it not for the restrained and chas- 
tened style, one might almost imagine that this were a part 
of an address by Mr. Lloyd-George, the British chancellor. For 
it breathes the same lofty moral purpose and has as a background 
a similar religious spirit. 








Interpretations 

















Mrs. M. E. Harlan 


When I first entered college Mrs. Harlan was married and in 
school with her husband. I think Mr. Harlan was not a member 
of the church when they married. She won him to the church 
and inspired him to enter the ministry. Gladly did she sacrifice 
in order that he might be well equipped for what she considered 
the greatest task to which a soul can be called, the ministry of 
Christ. Little did she think during those happy sacrificial col- 
lege days that was preparing for a very large place in 
Christ’s church. 

Where it was that she received the vision that 
shaped all her subsequent life, I do not know. It may have been 
in her mother’s home. It may have been in the little country 
church. But certainly early, for she had the vision in college; 
she and her Lord held a tryst, the holiness and compulsion of 
which she never for a moment forgot. She, more than any other, 
was the inspiration of the early missionary spirit and plans at 
Drake University. 

It was our good fortune to have Mrs. Harlan in our home last 
Thanksgiving. It was a quiet day. We had her to ourselves. Her 
conversation ranged from the small talk about former days to the 
great passions of her missionary soul. I marked her growth, and 
so when The Christian Century wrote and asked for a few words 
of appreciation I considered the task not a difficult one, but one 
that must be performed with a subdued soul. She seemed so well 


she 


missionary 


last Thanksgiving, and so full of large plans for the Kingdom. She 
talked much, too, of her sons and their prospects. And today 


she is dead! We can never steel our souls to the ways of death. 
His ruthless taking away of our loved ones almost causes our 
The sky today is overhung with clouda. 
And to 

Glad 


hearts to stop beating. 
I hear a little bird singing, but his song is not joyful. 
think that death is to be the last enemy to be destroyed! 
we all must be that ultimately life is to be victor. 


“Nor blame I death, because he bore 
The use of virtue out of earth; 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


“So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be, 

How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true.” 


before I heard of Mrs. Harlan’s death, I was reading 
He is a splendid key to her life. No better 
Let me quote a few typical sentences from 


Today, 
Samuel Rutherford. 
could be found. 
Rutherford: 

“Sweet, sweet is the Lord’s cross.” 

“IT esteem suffering for Christ a king’s life.” 

“Welcome, welcome, sweet, sweet cross of Christ.” 

“Christ hath eased me, when I saw it not, lifting the cross off 
my shoulders, so I think it to be but a feather, because beneath are 
everlasting arms.” 

It was the cross of Christ that was the determining motive and 
power of Mrs. Harlan’s life. Her Christianity was joyous in its 
hardship. Her soul was never so heavenly in its feeling as when 
bleeding with burdens. Never did she think she could have fellow- 
ship with Christ without having fellowship with his sufferings. 
With Rutherford she would say: “Losses and disgraces are the 
wheels of Christ’s triumphal chariot.” And, “I know that am 
inflicted life looks very like the way that leads to the kingdom.” 

I remember E. S. Ames remarking to me about this emphatic 
of Mrs. Harlan. His remark was made a dozen 
I think we both then thought it somewhat abnormal. 


characteristic 
years ago. 
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Do we think so now? No. The dozen years that have passed since 
have taught us much. And then the soul of Mrs. Harlan has gone 
where earth values count for nought, but only the eternal survives. 

Even in college the sacrificial spirit in her was dominant; but it 
grew as the years of her abode “in heavenly places” increased. 
There came to her two great experiences. First, the death of her 
husband after darkness had come to him; and, second, she was 
led to face an unevangelized world with official responsibility. 

On Thanksgiving day she told us about the last wonderful prayer 
her husband offered. She said it was like Christ’s prayer in Geth- 
semane. In the last supreme effort of his soul he seemed vitally 
to lay hold of God and to hold awful fellowship with Christ. And 
then the dark—while life continued awhile. 

Again she faced the task of taking the Christ of the cross to an 
indifferent church as well as to a world ignorant even of His 
name. The cross became richer in her life because of these experi- 
ences. Its tenderness became greater. Its forgiveness was more 
stressed. Its encompassing love was more believed in. Its glow 
and life was brighter and fuller. 

And so, if you would understand the early ambitions of Mrs. 
Harlan tor an education; if you would understand her arduous 
labors as a minister’s wife; if you would know the secret of the 
simplicity of her speech and dress; if you would fathom the deep 
motives of her missionary zeal; if you would explain the growth 
of her mind until she thought in terms of the world; if you would 
discover the secret of her ever-broadening sympathies; if you would 
vet into her very heart of hearts—you will hear her deathless spirit 


singing—ever singing: 


“In the cross of Christ I glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story, gathers ‘round its ghead sublime.” 
4 ‘ 


A great heritage has been left her sons and the church, the heri- 
tage of a Christian soul intensely in earnest with Christ. Surely 
somewhere this white soul must still be a missionary of the cross. 


Hannibal. Greorce A. CAMPBELL. 


Conditions in Mexico 
What They Promise. 
By Perry J. RICE. 

The overthrow of Madero and the developments which have fol- 
lowed are deeply significant. They indicate a complete reversal 
of the regime inaugurated with the overthrow of Diaz two years 
ago, and the rise to power of the old military despotism. Huerta 
and Blanquet as well as Felix Diaz are men of the old type, and 
have no other sentiments or purposes than those which actuated 
Porfirio Diaz. The proof of this is seen in the murder of Madero 
and Suarez and others who were influential in the establishment 
of constitutional government. No one who knows at all the 
Mexican character, or. who is at all acquainted with the methods 
of the former military rulers doubts for a moment that the men 
now at the head of the government were more or less definitely 
cognizant of the plot which culminated in the death of the de- 
posed president. It was in line with a policy that has been pur- 
sued for years and by which numbers of liberators of Mexico 
have Jost their lives. The personnel of the old regime is in the 
saddle and the old despotism is at least temporarily triumphant. 

The men who have usurped the reigns of government promise to 
restore peace, and it is not improbable that they will succeed. 
3ut it will be the peace of suppression and oppression—the peace 
of a grave yard. They will shoot down in cold blood every man 
who has been associated with the Madero program, and every man 
who dares to raise his voice in defense of human rights and liber- 
ties. They will, by sheer force of military power, subject to 
peonage and abject slavery the great masses of the Mexican peo- 
ple who are too poor to resist and too weak and ignorant to pro- 
test. Let no one be deceived by the plausible promises of the 
present usurpers. Diaz made similar promises but did not even 
attempt to fulfil them. There will be no distribution of lands, 
there will be no release from poverty and ignorance. The large 
estates will continue to be held by the few, and valuable con- 
cessions will be given to Mexicans in good favor and to foreigners 
who will pay the price exacted by the rulers. 

Who can believe that the men who could form and carry out 
as treacherous a plot as that formed for the overthrow of Madero, 
are moved by any sentiments of civilized patriotism or of hu- 
manity? There is absolutely nothing in the present situation that 
Promises relief for the masses or surcease of suffering on the 
part of those now living in the most degraded state of poverty and 
ignorance. It is doubtful if Livingstone found anything in Cen- 
tral Africa, where the slavers carried on their diabolical traffic, 
more distressing than might be found in Mexico today. Against 
these conditions Madero, the unselfish champion of human rights, 
the man of great wealth who refused the luxury and ease which 
he might have enjoyed, hurled himself with all the force of his 
Wealth and learning, with all the passion of sympathy which he 
felt for the helpless; and for a brief period was triumphant. But 
the odds were against him. The army never rallied to his sup- 
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port, the holders of vast estates secretly desired his overthrow; 
the former supporters of Diaz lent him little or no assistance, and 
finally traitorously turned against him, overthrew him and mur- 
dered him. 

During all this time what has the United States done? Y re- 
gret to say it, but the truth of it is too apparent to be denied. 
She has done nothing worthy of her ideals or her precedents. 
The army has maneuvered along the border at great expense 
to the country, but has given only a weak and hesitating pro- 
tection to Americans and American interests. Her diplomatic meas- 
ures have been anything but creditable. It is useless to name 
over the mistakes of the past, but I cannot but express the con- 
viction that if our government had played a stronger hand a 
year ago the life of Madero might have been spared and the 
reforms which he advocated might have been substantially ad- 
vanced. No, it would not have required intervention; no one 
who knows the nature of the country and the character of the 
people can have wished for that. Besides, we do not favor war. 
We are pleading for international peace and long for the day 
of its realization. There has been reason enough for intervention, 
but even these reasons have grown very largely out of the lack 
of real statesmanlike handling of the situation. 

Had we exhibited as much of diplomatic ability as was ex- 
hibited sixty years ago in our relations with Japan, the whole 
situation might have been altered. We have signally failed to 
do our duty as a big brother in the terrible crisis through which 
Mexico has recently passed. I say the crisis which is past. I 
think it is past and with it a great opportunity. Despotism is in 
the saddle again. Felix Diaz will in all probability be elected to 
the presidency. The traitorous usurpers of the government will 
continue in power. The people wiill be subdued and the conces- 
sionaires, Americans and others, will be able to dig the ores out 
of the mines, to fell the rich forests, to pump the oil out of the 
ground and enrich themselves and the Mexican rulers. And the 
United States will be compelled to recognize the government and 
wink at its atrocities. It is in the interest of business, of trade 
and commerce which, of course, we must not interrupt. 

I am thinking of the duty of the church in this situation. 
There is a method of intervention which, after all, costly as it 
is, we dare not refuse. It is an armed intervention, too, but the 
weapons of this warfare are not carnal. Urged on by every 
sentiment of justice and of humanity, the church must enter 
Mexico, armed with the sword of the spirit and with all the im- 
plements of moral and spiritual conquest. In this way only, as 
it now appears, will we be able to reclaim the nation and make 
amends for our failures during recent years. Deep as our re- 
sentment is because of the crimes that have been recently com- 
mitted, it may be that it is all a part of the divine program for 
the redemption of Mexico. At any rate the call is to the churches, 
and it ought to be answered heartily and liberally. 

I cannot be quite so sure as I was a week ago that the provisional 
government in Mexico will be successful in restoring peace even 
though the most severe and rigid military measures be adopted. In 
case the various revolutionary forces are not subdued the opportunity 
for the United States to exercise its diplomatic skill still remains. 
It is to be hoped that the new administration will seize this oppor- 
tunity and thus evince our friendship for Mexico, and make amends 
for the mistakes of the past year. After all this is done the oppor- 
tunity for the churches to enter the country with greatly augmented 
forces, and carry on with vigor educational and industrial as well 
as evangelistic enterprises still is open. Only in this way will 
peace be permanently restored in that war swept republic. 

El Paso, Tex. 


James Bryce and Federation 


There never has been a shrewder observer and a more capable 
critic of American conditions than James Bryce, author of “The 
American Commonwealth” and retiring Ambassador from Great 
Britain. Anything this distinguished Englishman has to say, there- 
fore, about reMbious conditions in America, is of extreme value. On 
February 17 the Federation of Churches in Greater New York City 
gave Mr. Bryce a luncheon at Hotel Astor. Bishop David R. Greer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, presided. Mr. Bryce eulogized 
the work of the Federation, and said it had caused a distinct change 
in dealing with the problems of the day. He said: “The first 
advance made by religious bodies, is that they are now far more 
willing to co-operate with one another than they ever have been 
before, in every kind of work that makes for the material and moral 
improvement of the people. There is a wish to lay more and more 
stress upon all that they have in common. Differences of view as 
regards ecclesiastical arrangements and still deeper differences of 
view as regards the doctrines of theology still exist and are likely 
long to continue, but there is a stronger feeling today than there 
has ever been before of that which they have in common in wor- 
shipping one Almighty Ruler, in recognizing Him as the Author 
of all good, and in feeling that as His children they are bound to 
one another by ties which rise above their differences.” 
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The Disciples of Christ in Japan 


It was natural that a people full of a desire to have a part in 
the great enterprises of the kingdom of God should wish to send 
missionaries to so promising a field as Japan, Accordingly, in 
the second period of modern missionary work in the Sunrise Em- 
pire, the period of rapid growth and great success, two families 
were sent out by the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
Charles E. Garst and George T. Smith and their wives. That was 
in 1883, and after six months of study of the language in Yoko- 
hama, they went to Akita, an important city of the north, on 
the west coast. 

In an important sense Mr. Garst was the father of our mis- 
sion work in Japan. First at Akita and later on at Tokyo he 
and Mrs. Garst gave themselves with complete devotion to the 
enterprise of representing the message of the gospel to the people 
who seemed so ready to receive it. With rare persona] charm 
they won their way into the hearts of a growing company of 
believers. Mr. Garst was tireless in his labors. The mission- 
aries there speak of him with high appreciation and affection. 
He literally gave his life to the cause. His 


how promising the fields, without the ability to bring them 
to real effectiveness. Such a practice was common in the first 
days of missionary work. The boards of all the denominations 
have seen the error of this method, and are giving thought to the 
efficient manning and equipping of the most promising of their 
stations, rather than the planting of more. 

The Work in Tokyo and Osaka. 

It was a great disappointment to me that we were unable to 
visit Akita and Sendai. Both are interesting cities for other 
reasons than our missionary interests there. The work in both 
is intimately connected with the lives of very dear friends of 
mine. But it was impossible to go so far north, and Japan is, 
lengthwise at least, a large country: 

But in Tokyo and Osaka it was possible to see something of 
the work. Of our churches in Tokyo I have spoken in a pre- 
vious letter. But the institutions we are building up in the 
suburb of Takinogawa, an important part of Tokyo, are among 
the most promising we have in mission lands. This was the 

district of the city selected by Dr. H. H. 





long and hard journeys and his disregard 2 ip 


of his own comfort in a too-ready satis- | 





faction with native food and shelter, to 
which he was not aceustomed, no dotbt 
hastened his untimely death. 








Mrs. Laura Delaney Garst, who The Late Charles E. Garst, Founder of Dis- 
ciples Mission Work in Japan. 


shared Japan’s pioneer mission task. 


Mr. Garst’s Work Still Lives, 

But Mr. Garst’s work lives. He laid foundations both in Akita 
and Tokyo on which substantial structures have risen. Mrs. 
Garst, now residing in Des Moines, Ja., has helped on the work 
to which she and her husband gave their united efforts. Among 
her missionary writings, “In the Shadow of the Drum Tower,” 
the story of the labors of Dr. Macklin in Nanking, China, and 
of the experiences of Mrs. Macklin, her sister, has a value not 
only for the study of Chinese missionary work, but for similar 
labors the world around; and only this year, a few days before 
we sailed for Japan, her daughter, Gretchen, left for Akita to 
take up there something of the task which her father did not 
live to complete. 

From the beginnings under the hands of Garst and Smith and 
their wives has grown a work which is now distributed in four 
centers, Akita, Sendai, Tokyo and Osaka, each of which has 
several out-stations. It might have been supposed that after 
thirty years in Japan we should have a larger number of mission 
centers. But in nothing is the wisdom of missionary administra- 
tion shown more admirably than in the strengthening of stations 
to true effectiveness and the refusal to push out into fields for 
which there is no adequate equipment in sight, and where at 
best only a questionable work can be done. It would be better 
for a missionary beard to have a single station in a country, and 
make it strong in all the essentials of missionary efficiency, as 
for example the Southern Methodist Board has done so admirably 
at Soochow, China, than to plant a dozen stations, no matter 


oh . | Guy when the plan of founding a school 
RA and seminary. was first contemplated. It 





was made possible by the gifts of Gen 
Drake, and now includes the Bible School, 
the Middle School, corresponding to an 





Miss Gretchen Garst who has taken 
up the task left by her father. 


American high school, and an English Night School. It was & 
great misfortune to the Bible School, and indeed to all our work 
in Japan, that Prof. Guy was compelled, for health considera- 
tions in his family, to give up his work and return to America. 
By many he is rated as the best master of the Japanese language 
among the younger men who have labored there. 


Schools for Boys and Girls. 

The faculty of the Bible School includes R. D. McCoy, A. W. 
Place, N. Otsuka, P. A. Davey and Pres, Ishikawa. The latter is 
the head of the Chu Gakko, or Middle School. His relation 10 
the Disciples is interesting. He first learned of our people while 
a student in America. He studied in the Imperial State Unt- 
versity and at Ohio State University. After his return to Japan 
he was employed as a teacher in a middle school, but his abilities 
were discovered, and he was made professor in the Nobles College 
in Tokyo, where he received from the Imperial Household depart 
ment an order of merit. Yet he was all the time interested im 
the work of the church, and preached on occasion, At length 
he gave up his governmental position, with its higher salary and 
its assurance of a retiring pension, and took service in our Middle 
School, where his accurate scholarship and high teaching ability 
have made him a most valuable factor. 

There is also a Girls’ College in close connection with the 
Boys’ College. This includes a Bible school and a high school. 
The leaders are Miss Bertha Clawson, Miss Mary Lediard, and 
a corps of teachers, both native and foreign. The Takinogaw® 
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Rev. M. B. Madden. Prof. A 


a 
Church was the direct outgrowth of the schools. The first ser- 


vices were held in the home of Prof. Guy, and the men in the 
Bible College have been its sponsors and preachers. 


The Stay and Staff of Japanese Missions. 


It must not be forgotten that the stay and staff of our work 

n Japan is the force of native preachers, teachers and evan- 
gelists. A few of them I have named, but their number is far 
greater, and their labors have been the secret of the success 
which has been attained by the Disciples. Many of them are men 
of ability. Most of them have been trained in our school in 
Tokyo, and some, like Professors Ishikawa and Otsuka, in Amer- 
ita. It is they who have the burden of the active field work 
and preaching, and it is such as they to whom the care of the 
churches and schools must be increasingly entrusted. 

In Osaka we have a church at Ternoji, a part of the city 
which takes its name from a Buddhist temple of some consider- 
able celebrity. M. B. Madden is the missionary in connection 
with the Tennoji Church. The structure is an attractive one, 
built through the generosity of an Indiana Disciple. The Japa- 
nese pastor lives in a house attached to the church, and there- 
fore convenient for gatherings of the members, one of which we 
greatly enjoyed after the public meeting in the church. The 
memories of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Weaver, who were with the 
church for several years, are very dear. Mr. and Mrs. Madden 
are active and efficient, and are rearing a family of boys whose 
lives are committed to the work of missions. 

The total list of our missionaries who have labored in Japan,, 
or are now there, runs to more than fifty, and includes such 
names as Garst, Smith, Stevens, Guy, Pruett, Marshall, Erskine, 
McCall, and many others, in addition to those whom I have 
mentioned in these letters. Besides there have been and are 
several who have labored under independent auspices, but none 
the less effectively. 


Forces Are Pitifully Small. 


But all told, our forces in Japan are pitifully small. They 
could all be placed in a single station without unduly augmenting 
the number of workers. In Osaka, for example, we have the 
single church with its out-stations, and one missionary family 
in charge. In such circumstances the proper increase of the work 
is absolutely impossible. No school work can be attempted, 
Where it would be an effective power for spreading the message. 
The reason is, of course, that there are no workers to take the 
added burden. - It is hardly creditable to a people like the Dis- 
ciples to open work in such important centers and leave it half 
eared for. 

The same thing is in large measure true of the equipment of our 
work in Tokyo. The schools there need additional property and 
buildings. The Buddhist school a short distance away has imi- 
tated several of the features of our institutions, and has recently 
planted two new centers in the neighborhood. That is a sectior 
of Tokyo which the Disciples could take as their own if they 
were able to secure the men and the means for such an advance. 
The adequate strengthening of such educational opportunities as 
Takinogawa offers, or such church openings as wait for the en- 
largement of the force at Tennoji, is a duty to which the Dis- 
ciples must respond. 
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Rev. Fred BE. Hagin. 


Difficulty of Selecting Missionaries. 

It is a satisfaction to know the men and women who are our 
fellow-workers and representatives in Japan. The selection of 
missionaries is a very difficult process. It is hard to know who 
will succeed and who will fail, who will be able to work with 
others on the field, and who will prove impossible and a source 
of strife. All missionary boards find this a hard problem to face, 
and our own Foreign Christian Missionary Society has had its 
troubles in Japan as elsewhere. All such experiences point to the 
facts, now more clearly than ever recognized, that the prospective 
missionary must have physical, mental and moral soundness, the 
best educational training afforded by the times, and sufficient 
experience at heme to test his abilities and his wisdom. Be- 
yond these, many things may be desired; less than these no 
man or woman should carry to the non-Christian lands. 

To the plea and purpose of the Disciples our missionaries in 
Japan, the best of them at least, are true. By this I do not 
mean that they are merely sound on some of the denominational 
insistences to which some of the Disciples have attached their 
affection, as if those few tenets represented the faith of the 
fathers. I mean rather the insistence upon the unity of the 
people of God as the imperial duty of the church in this generation. 


Place of Disciples in United Counsels. 

Our missionaries in Japan have an intimate and honored place 
in the counsels of the united churches. Their codperation is asked 
and expected, and more than one of them has been entrusted 
with official duties in connection with the common program of 
Protestantism in Japan which reflected credit upon them and 
the people they represent. Other and even more notable ser- 
vices of this kind will be rendered by them in the future. 

As one looks back on a short month of delightful and im- 
pressive experiences in Japan, among our own people, with those 
of other Protestant bodies, among the shrines of Shinto and 
Buddhist faith, and in the circles of the Japanese themselves, he 
is appreciative of all the values that the experience has brought, 
and is haunted by the desire to spend a longer time upon that 
soil, to plough with deeper furrow into the interests and lives 
of so fascinating a people, and to have some larger share in that 
work to which the honored men and women whose names we utter 
in daily prayer are devoting their lives in the land of the 
Rising Sun. 


An Income Tax 

Under the new amendment to the constitution of the United States 
an income tax becomes a possibility. On the face of it, an income 
tax is the fairest of all taxes. But that does not prove that it is 
best. An income tax is declared on high authority to produce “a 
nation of liars.” So does any other tax. How few men, and sti!! 
fewer women step down the gang-plank after a return from Europe, 
without some mental juggling with figures; and how few men return 
to the assessor a perfectly truthful answer! David said in his 
haste, “All men are liars.” David never was a tax-collector, or he 
would have said it deliberately. And who ever loved a tax-gatherer? 
The publicans were tax-collectors, no wonder they were unpopular. 
Has not the time come when a scheme can be devised for the col- 
lecting of taxes in such fashion that it shall be easy for men to do 
right ? 
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Have We Found The Real Tomb of Christ 


By William E. Barton 


The Crusaders fought for an empty tomb. The mere statement of 
the fact seems to condemn it as an act of folly. Yet that sentiment 
for which hundreds of brave men laid down their lives is not to be 
dismissed with a sneer. They 
eared enough for the Holy Sep- 
ulchre to die for its recovery, 
and their wars changed the his- 
tory of the world. We have no 
occasion to fight for it, but we 
cannot well fail to be interested. 

Ever since the fourth Chris- 
tian century a particular spot 
in Jerusalem has been pointed 
out as the site of the place 
where Jesus was crucified and 
buried. Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine, mak- 
ing her pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
identified, as she believed, the 
place where Jesus had been 
erucified, and caused a church 
to be erected above it. This 
“Church of the Holy Sepulchre” 
from that time on has been held 
in reverence; and when Jeru- 
salem fell into possession of the 
Mohammedans it was this that 
nerved the army of the Crusad- 
ers in their efforts to recapture 
Jerusalem and recover the tomb 
of Christ. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pilgrims visit Jerusalem 
and stand reverently under the 
dome of the great building 
which is supposed to cover the site of the hill on which Jesus 
was crucified and the tomb in which He was laid. 





Tue GARDEN TOMB, 


Spot of Peculiar Interest. 


Even to one who does not credit the tradition, which makes this 
the veritable tomb of Jesus, the spot is one of peculiar interest. 
Round it gather more of sacred sentiment and holy tradition than 
belong to any other spot on earth. For it hundreds of thousands of 
Christian people have shed their blood, and to it millions from all 
over the world have made reverent pilgrimages. 

Still, it cannot be claimed that a visit to this spot is wholly free 
from disillusionment. As one descends the steps that lead into the 
open court before the door, he finds himself surrounded by noisy 
peddlers. Some of them are selling rosaries that have been blessed 
before that shrine. Others sell hideous white cotton shrouds, printed 
in black with grewsome inscriptions, and these are sold to pilgrims, 
who take them inside the church, fold them on the stone where the 
dead body of Jesus is said to have been anointed, and convey them 
to distant lands—especially Russia—to be kept with those folds 
unopened till the pilgrim himself is laid out in his shroud for buriat. 
Others sell pictures, and others vend mother-of-pearl crosses. They 
have made what ought to be the holiest place in Christendom a 
place of merchandise. They have coined into petty cash the very 
blood-drops of the Lord, 

Three sects hold the place in common—the Greek, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Armenian. Just inside the door on a platform 
is the Turkish guard of about a dozen armed soldiers. It is pre- 
tended that the Turks are needed there to keep the Christians from 
killing each other. Largely this is pretense, and is used as a pre- 
text for petty graft; but the presence of a Moslem guard in the 
church that is supposed to contain the tomb of Christ, for the 
alleged purpose of keeping these Christians from leaping at each 
others’ throats, is one of the high scandals of Christendom. 


Crucifixion Outside City. 


The New Testament story shows that He suffered outside the 
city—was not crucified inside the walls. It also tells us that the 
place was “near the city,” and it is evident that a public road, and 
perhaps more than one, passed near it. There is good reason to 
believe that the place was on the north side of the city, for the 
palace of the Governor was not far inside the Damascus Gate, and 
the place of execution, which doubtless was often used, was not 
likely to be on the opposite side. All the sites that have any 
tradition in support of them are north. , 
But the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is well inside the present 
walls, and the more carefully we study the ground the less likely 
does it seem that the walls as they stood in the time of Christ 
could have run south and east of it. Either there was a sharp 


reentering angle, or the wall went around the site of the present 
If this is so, then the Church of the Holy Sepulchre does 


church. 


not stand where Jesus was crucified-and buried, and we must look 
for the place farther north. The deeper the spade goes at the base 
of the old walls, the less probable it seems that Calvary occupied 
the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But whether it is the 
site or not, it is impossible to make it real to oneself in the sur- 
roundings and atmosphere of the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


Place of the Skull, 


In the belief that the second wall in the time of Christ ran not 
very far from the line of the present wall, reverent men set forth to 
explore the space just outside the wall of Jerusalem to the north 
in the effort to find there, if possible, a site which fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the Scripture narrative. There is just such a hill situated 
near the highway that leads from the Damascus Gate. It is um 
elevated spot adjacent to the main Damascus road, not far trom 
the Damascus Gate, and presenting toward the city a rocky face 
with deep caverns that instantly suggest some resemblance to a 
human skull and makes the name Golgotha, or the Place of the 
Skull, strikingly suggestive. 

But if this was the hill of Calvary, where was the tomb? Can we 
with any approach to certainty identify the place where Jesus 
was buried? Not certainly, for Jerusalem abounds in tombs; yet 
there has been discovered a tomb which strikingly satisfies the 
conditions of the narrative. It is close by the site of the crucifixion, 
and the Gospel narrative tells us that His burial place was “in the 
place where He was crucified.” It is a single tomb, in a garden, 
and on important archeological grounds it is believed to date from 
the Jewish period. When found it was filled almost to the top 
with skulls and bones which had been thrown into it from other 
graves. It contained no skeleton in place. The human remains 
evidently had been thrown in from several other graves. Though 
apparently a Jewish tomb originally, it had been cecup‘ed in later 
centuries by Christians. Two crosses in red paint were found upon 
the walls with Greek letters at the corners. These, of course, are 
centuries later. than the crucifixion. It contains spaces for three 
bodies, two adults and one child. But only one of these spaces 
was ever finished. It was distinctly “a new tomb,” and apparently 
only one body was buried in it. From the level of the ground ou'side 
one looks down into it as Peter and John are said to have done. 
When we say that only one human body appears to have been 
buried in it, we find another interesting fact, that bits of rock at 
the bottom of the one finished compartment, when analyzed at the 
British-Museum, are alleged to show that no human body ever de- 
composed above it. The skulls and bones that later were thrown 
in decomposed in other graves. As an actual place of burial this 
tomb was completed for only a single occupant, and that occupant 
left no chemical trace of the decomposition of organic matter, such 
as belongs in the human body, to penetrate the porous rock beneath. 

Do all these facts prove conclusively that this was the tomb of 
Christ? No, they do not. They merely prove that this may be 
that tomb, or that this is a tomb essentially like that in whicia 
Jesus was buried and from which He rose. 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


One Sunday morning I went early to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It was thronged. An English-speaking monk and 2 
Turkish sergeant made way for me, pushing devout worshipers right 
and left that I might come near to each of the score of holy places 
under that historic roof. I saw them all, and left with heavy 
heart. Not so could I make real to myself the mystery of our 
Lord’s passion and resurrection. 

It still lacked an hour of breakfast time, and I went to the 
garden outside the city wall, and rapping at the gate, was admitted. 
It was spring, and the garden was abloom with all the flowers of 
Palestine. Alone and in silence I made my way through the flowers 
to the tomb. I stopped at the door as John stopped, and then, 
reverently, walked within. 

Whether this be the very spot or not, I thought, this is the one 
place where a reverent pilgrim can make the scene real to himself 
without the presence of the superstitious throng and the pitiful 
presence of much that desecrates the scene. “Come, see the p'ace 
where the Lord lay!” How real the message seemed! How the 
hewn rock sepulchre made the message almost audible! 

At last I turned, and walked out of the tomb. I had forgotten 
the world outside. I had forgotten what day it was, and what 
time and season. But it came back to me in a flood of light and 
beauty as I stepped forth into the spring sunlight and walked 
among the flowers. I plucked a red anemone and put it in my 
Bible—a flower that grew near to where his blood was shed, and his 
life rose up in beauty from the earth. And all the flowers and all 
the sunshine of that Sunday morning in the spring proclaimed to 
me the glad message of Easter. 
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A Notable Painting of the Triumphal Entry 


and quarrelsome and improvident, but he was industrious and made 
a good husband to a young widow whom he married in 182] and 


One of the most notable successes in British Art was attained 
by Benjamin Robert Haydon in 1831, when he exhibited his “Entry 
into Jerusalem.” Of his three greatest works it was the most 
noted, and he himself was the foremost English painter of his day. 
Charles Lamb wrote a poem in its praise; Wordsworth declared 
it was worth waiting fifty years to get so perfect a picture. All 
London went to see it and paid a shilling a head. The painting 
was hailed as the harbinger of a new era in British Art. 

What became of this notable picture? One may find in 
London less notable productions by this versatile artist, but this, 
his greatest picture, is in America, in the Art Museum of Cincinnati. 

[t is a notable picture for many reasons. One is that Haydon 
wrought into it a considerable number of the literary people of 
his own time. The Saviour’s left hand almost touches the face 
of the Apostle John, a portrait of John Howard Payne, the Ameri- 
can author of “Home, Sweet Home.” The profile in the door, still 
farther to the left, is Keats’, and immediately before him, with 
hand upon the breast, is Wordsworth. The sharp-visaged, alert 
face looking over Wordsworth’s shoulder is Voltaire, and the pro- 
file just beyond him is Sir Isaac Newton. The Virgin in the paint- 
ing is said to be Mrs. Siddons, though this is disputed; and other 
faces identified by an authentic key are those of Hazlett, William 
Berwick, the artist, and other early Nineteenth Century notables. 

Many stories are told about this painting. It is generally be- 
lieved that the ass was painted by Landseer, at that time Haydon’s 
most promising pupil; and it is said that Haydon himself was 
greatly disturbed because so many people said, “What a wonderful 
donkey,” instead of “What a wonderful Christ.” 

In 1810 his troubles began. His father had been allowing two 
hundred pounds a year and this stopped. From this time on he 
was harassed by debt. He had a genuis, however, to turn even 
his diffieulties to advantage. When he got into jail for debt he 
gathered his companions around him and painted a picture, over which 
the King, George IV, laughed and swore and paid him 500 pounds 
for it. While arguing with a sheriff he would sketch him and get 
Tree use of a model and later make a picture of it. He was vain 


He was 


a good father to the children whom she brought to him. 
personal, 


a man of deep piety, and believed himself guided by a 
merciful and over-ruling Providence. He had the most profound 
confidence in his own mission and believed in himself with an 
unquestioned devotion which was at once the cause of his triumph 
and downfall. 

No picture that he ever painted drew such crowds as this of 
“The Triumphal Entry.” Years afterward, with some feeling of 
bitterness and sense of the ingratitude of England, he painted “The 
Banishment of Aristides,” but England did not pay a shilling to 
find herself rebuked. The great. picture was exhibited in a hall in 
one end of the building, while down the corridor at the other end 
was another exhibition hall, where the American dwarf, Tom 
Thumb, was also on exhibition. The British public by this time 
cared a great deal more to see Tom Thumb than it did to look 
at Haydon’s picture. Haydon had become a back number. The 
exhibition was unsuccessful. The artist’s difficulties increased. 
Overcome by debt, disappointment and ingratitude, he wrote, 
“Stretch me no longer on this rough world.” On June 22, 1846, he 
died by a pistol shot at his own hand. 

He left a great name in English Art. By some critics he was 
applauded, and by others derided, but by the public he was neg- 
lected. His “Lazarus” is in the National Gallery, London, and 
his other great paintings are scattered. Few writers on the sub- 
ject of Art have realized that his masterpiece was in America; yet 
here it is, and Cincinnati may well be proud to possess this notable 
production. Overrated as it is doubtless was by those who first 
trod on each other’s toes to obtain a sight of it, it still is a great 
and reverent attempt to set forth the hour of our Lord’s brief 
triumph. Painted as it was in the midst of Haydon’s triumph, a 
triumph followed soon by his rejection and ultimately by his tragic 
death, there is much in it that may well suggest a lesson for this 


Pasgion-tide. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters rélevant to her department. i 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 


She should be addressed dij- 








THE PASSING OF A NOBLE WOMAN 


A great. loss has come to the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions in the death of 
its most able and beloved leader. Mrs. M. E. 
Harlan died at St. Louis on the morning of 
Tuesday, March 11, after an illness of only 
a few days. She left Indianapolis for St. 
Louis on Monday, March 3, seemingly in per- 
fect health. After she was stricken, Pres- 
ident McLean telegraphed to headquarters, 
that he had talked with her on Tuesday, and 
that he had never seen her look brighter and 
better. 

She was taken suddenly ill on Friday, and 
was sent to the hospital, where she received 
every tare that human skill and the tender 
care of friends could bestow. It is a source 
of thankfulness to her friends that her sum- 
mons came in a place where the best surgi- 
cal and hospital facilities were available, and 
that nothing was lacking for her comfort and 
healing. Her two sons, Earl and Paul Har- 
lan, were with her, and several of the great 
company of her friends were at her bedside. 

Those who knew Mrs. Harlan well often 
feared she was working too hard. Though 
seemingly of vigorous physique, she often had 
suddew and severe attacks of sickness, after 
protracted spells of hard work and responsi- 
bility. The mental and physical strain at- 
tending the issuing of the annual reports of 
the board was always a season of solicitude 
to those who loved her; her consuming pas- 
sion for the work often lead her to over 
step the boundaries of her own strength and 
endurance. 

And yet, in a way, her passing was to be 
desired; she was called by Him who giveth 
his beloved rest, in the very fulness of her 
service to ‘His work. What greater prize 
could one ask than that! But a few weeks 


ago, another of our faithful and capable 
workers was called in like manner to her 
reward; in December, Mrs. Sara K. Yancey, 


for twelve years corresponding secretary of 
the Kentucky Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, was making her round of C. W. 
B. M. Day addresses—she reached one of her 
appointments on Saturday evening and died 
before the dawn of Sunday morning. 

Mrs. Harlan’s special line of work was the 
oversight and development of the home base 
of the Woman’s Board, and it has broadened 


in many ways under her leadership. One of 
her distinctive contributions to it was the 
inauguration and superintendence of the 


Jubilee Campaign, where our board co-oper- 
ated with all the great women’s organiza- 
tions of other churches in a Coast to Coast 
series of meetings for foreign missions; this 
movement not only promoted the great cause 
for which it stood, but established a cordial 
acquaintance and fellowship with the women 
of other churches, which had been lacking in 
our work hitherto. 

Another contribution, was a closer co-oper- 
ation with the hoards in our own church. 
The Secretaries’ Association that she was at- 
tending when she was stricken, was one of 
the expressions of this and closer 
unity. She was the representative of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions on 
the Two Million Dollar Campaign Committee, 
and full of plans for launching this 
great enterprise next fall. The last meeting 
of the executive committee that she attended 
showed in a striking way the growth of her 
the work—the whole of an 
all day’s session was devoted to the consider- 


wider 


was 


department of 


ation of the plans and problems of the home 
base of our work, 


Mrs. Harlan’s whole life was one of un- 
broken Christian service; in her girlhood at 
college, she was influential in organizing“ the 
first Young Women’s Missionary Circle 





Mrs. M. EB. Harlan. 


among us. After her marriage to Marion E. 
Harlan, she was untiring in her labors for 
the churches he served—even filling his pul- 
pit in his absence, when it was unusual for 
a woman to do such a thing. She thus came 
to our work, equipped by the companionship 
of one of the noblest of our preachers, and 
of joint care with him of the churches to 
which he ministered. She has given our 
board nearly seven years of beautiful and 
whole-hearted service, and her love and her 
praise are in the hearts of thousands of 
women all over the land with whom she 
came in touch through her busy pen and per- 
suasive voice. She had the crowning gift 
of knowing the human heart; she was all 
things to all women—wherever she went, she 
made friends for herself, and for the work. 
Her book of remembrance is written in 
loving and mourning hearts wherever the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions is 
known; her imperishable epitaph is in her 
life of service for her Master. Of her, it 
may be truly said, in the words of the Good 
Book: 
Her own works praise her in the gates. 
I, W. H. 


A Reasonable Protest 


The Mississippi Valley Woman Suffrage 
Conference holds its second meeting in St. 
Louis the first week in April. The first of 
these conferences was held in Chicago last 


spring, and representatives trom sixteen 
states in the South and Middle West were 
present. In four of these states Kansas, 


Wisconsin, Ohio and Michigan, constitutional 
amendments were pending granting the iran- 
chise to women, which were to be voted on at 
the following November election. The Ohio 
and Wisconsin amendments failed of passage; 
in Kansas, full suffrage was granted to the 
women by a large majority; in Michigan, 
the amendment passed, and was thrown out 
by (as we believe) a fraudulent re-count of 
the ballots. 

Within the past 
tional amendments 


sonstitu- 
the legis- 


months, 
passed 


two 
have 


latures of three more states, and will be 
submitted to the people at a subsequent gen- 
eral election; in a number of other states, 
vigorous suffrage campaigns are being con- 
ducted. All of thjg makes woman suffrage 
loom large on the horizon, not only of its 
advocates, but of the public at large. 

In view of these facts, as well as of the 
fact that in nine of our states women have 
equal political rights with men, the com- 
plaint in the following letter is not unrea- 
sonable. It is written by a well known 
woman, who has been a leader in religious 
and missionary work in our church for 4 
long time. It seems hard, that ministers 
should use the pulpit to denounce a cause 
so dear to a large part of their congrega- 
tions—especially when thére is no oppor- 
tunity given to answer and show the fallacy 
of the arguments advanced. 


“Dear Mrs. Harrison: What can be done 
to reach those ministers of our church who 
use the pulpit for the denouncement of 
woman suffrage? Does it not seem hard that 
the ministers can speak ,against woman’s 
cause when they have depended on women 
so largely for sympathy, service and support? 
I love the church and I have labored for it 
from earliest childhood. I love missionary 
work and will be true to Christ and the 
spread of his gospel till the end of life. But 
it really may quench the spirit of some good 
women to have men say from the pulpit that 
“there is no application of Bible texts to 
suffrage—and it is neither right nor ex- 
pedient for women to vote. They should be 
true to their sacred calling, etc.” Of course 
every argument could be answered but there 
is no opportunity. The one argument that 
every well read minister should have at his 
tongue’s end is “The liberty of the individual 
is a principle of Christ’s gospel.” The ap- 

lication has ever cost strife and trouble. 

ut the expediency should not concern us— 
the justice of our cause is enough now. If it 
is right, time will adjust conditions. 

“Some men argue that women will not vote 
for temperance and hence should not be al- 
lowed to vote at all. I want to ask can 
they (men) decide questions of womanly 
fitness or right? Can good men afford to 
see this question, and line up with saloon 
keepers and white-slave traders? None of 
the last named classes ever did favor 
woman’s suffrage. Preachers may believe 
that women will not be true at the polls, but 
men interested in degrading humanity never 
will believe it. 

“Can we write to some of our leading 
brethren and ask them to speak out and help 
our cause? 

“Years ago John A. Brooks, J. A, Lord, and 
other pastors, did not hesitate to speak for 
franchise when in or out of the pulpit. Yow 
will remember that when women began to 
speak in our conventions, J. B. Briney and 
wrote against the custom in our 
church papers. I remember that though & 
young woman then, I wrote to him and 
asked him to see from my standpoint. We 
exchanged several letters and he was most 
courteous and just, and he ceased his ob 
jections—so far as I know. He has ever 
been a true friend of the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions. 

“Another time my dearly beloved brother, 
T. P. Haley, refused his pulpit to women. 
pleaded with him to see from our standpoint, 
and he invited me to speak a number of 
times from his pulpit, and gave me his time 
in the Lord’s Day service; he was a great 
power, and so true to us. Now you 8 
my point? Could we not render more ef- 
ficient service by visiting with our Christiam 
editors or writing to them? I ask you be 
cause you know our people and love both 
causes—but they are really one.” 


others 
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A Flagrant Inaccuracy Effectively Corrected. 

Our readers will recall an article re- 
printed in The Christian Century from the 
London Christian World and presenting a 
blunt but, in the main, not unkind critique 
of the Disciples of Christ. One flagrant in- 
accuracy in a statement of fact, however, 
was patently incredible. The writer, 
Geoffrey Palmer, quoted an “Irish church- 
woman” as reporting have heard a Disciple 
minister preach “a picturesquely American 
sermon on ‘He that is not baptized shall be 
damned.” Leslie W. Morgan, Disciple pas- 
tor at Hornsey, London, wrote to Mr. Pal- 
mer for the name of his informant. On re- 
ceiving it he communicated with the lady 
and found that she had referred to a ser- 
man she had heard in Southport preached by 
James Small, the American evangelist now 
at work in England. Her impression was 
vague and uncertain as to just what Mr. 
Small did say. Upon submitting copies of 


her letter to the minister and officers of the 


Southport Church, they signed a statement, 
which, after a sentence of preamble, reads: 
“We hereby assert that no such teaching was 
given during the mission in October last as 
stated; and that if anyone has drawn any 
such conclusion from what was said his 
impression is wrong; and further that the 
repetition of such statement is a gross mis- 
representation of the position of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” Mr. Small was also 
shown the letter and replied, in part, with 
the following flat denial: “I did not preach 
any such doctrine, and never have in a 
twenty-six years’ ministry in the Church ot 
Christ. I should look upon it as a terrible 
doctrine if I. heard any man preach it 
=" As to my interpretation of Mark 
xvi., 16, I emphatically deny that I ever 
drew the conclusion that a person unbap- 
tized will be damned. I said that very 
evening that a man is not lost because he is 
not baptized.” These statements were 
promptly communicated to the editor of the 
Christian World, and appeared in the issue 
of February 20, together with a letter from 
Mr. Palmer, saying: “I weleome, with enthu- 
siasm, this official repudiation of a generally 
misunderstood sermon, and, of course, accept 
it without the slightest reservation.” And 
he adds: “It does seem a pity, however, 
that such emphasis should have been placed 
upon immersion at an evangelistic service as 
to mislead such intelligent hearers.” Mr. 
Morgan in recounting the incident in his 
perish monthly paper admits that it is in- 
deed a “pity,” and he does not wholly aquit 
the Disciples themselves of fault in creating 
the all too common misunderstanding. 
Without reflecting upon Mr. Small he de- 
clares that “we cannot throw the responsi- 
bility upon the hearers and say that they 
have no business to misunderstand.” . “We 
carry on our work professedly in the inter- 
ests of Christian union, and where there are 
misunderstandings, disruption is often cre- 
ated instead of union, and thus the purpose 
for which we exist is thwarted.” He quotes 
Mr. Small as saying that he has come to feel 
that whenever he preaches an argumentative 
sermon on baptism “the temperature of the 
meeting is perceptibly lowered.” Hence the 
evangelist has abandoned a strong sermon 
on the subject which he used years ago. 
“Of this we are convinced,” adds Mr. Morgan, 
“that it would be better to leave the people 
forever unbaptized [we presume he means 
“unimmersed”—Editors] than to bring them 
to see it in a distorted light.” 


A Disciple’s Church Before the Disciples. 


Harlem Avenue Church, Baltimore, whose 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the building of its present house of wor- 
ship was recorded in these columns last 
week, is one of the oldest congregations 
among the Disciples. It was founded in 
1805, four years before the famous Declara- 
tion and Address was written by Thomas 
Campbell, by a disciple of the Haldanes who 





had emigrated from Scotland to this country. 
Several years later while Alexander Camp- 
bell was yet a Baptist he visited the congre- 
gation soliciting funds to help in the build- 
ing of a Baptist church at Wellsbury, W. 
Va. It early became identified with the 
Disciples movement and at its final incor- 
poration in 1849 bore the beautiful name of 
the Congregation of the Disciples of Jesus 
Christ.”. The anniversary addresses de- 
livered by former pastors C. K. Marshall, of 
Richmond, Ky., James Vernon, of Henderson, 
Ky., B. A. Abbott, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
W. E. Sweeney of Evansville, Ind., were 
listened to by large congregations. The pres- 
ent pastor, H. C. Armstrong, is greatly en- 
couraged in his leadership of this church. 


“The Heart of a Man.” 


First Church, Paris, Ill., gave a men’s ban- 
quet, Thursday evening, March 6. There 
were 200 present. Edgar D. Jones, of 
Bloomington, Ill., delivered the address of 
the evening, on “The Heart of a Man.” The 
local papers speak in glowing terms of the 
speaker and his speech. The Paris Church is 
the strongest in Edgar County. It has 


within its fellowship a large number of the | 


most representative men in eastern Illinois. 
H. H. Peters has been with this congrega- 


tion only three months. The church has had | 


two pastors during the past nine years, 
Finis Idleman, now of Des Moines, Ia., and 
W. W. Sniff, now of New Castle, Penn. 
Mr. Peters solemnized twenty-three mar- 
riages and conducted thirteen funerals the 
first three months of his pastorate there. 


Paris, Mo., and F. W. Allen. 


How fine a spirit of Christian unity 
already obtains at Paris, Mo., where Frank 
Waller Allen is pastor, was indicated by the 
fact that the Presbyterian pastor sang in 
the choir, all the other pastors of the city 
assisted in other ways, and all prayer-meet- 
ings and Sunday evening services were 
merged in unit services, while Graham 


Frank, of Liberty, Mo., was conducting evan- | 
in the Paris Christian | 
In fourteen days there were ififty- | 


gelistic meetings 
Church, 
four accessions. 
majority amon 


Men and boys were in the 
the converts. Mr. Allen 
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saw much of the work of his seven years’ | 


pastorate there come to fruition. He 
speaks glowingly of Mr. Frank’s preaching. 


Presbyterian Text for Disciples’ Plea. 


I, J. Cahill, Ohio state secretary, has pub- | 


lished a tract on the program of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. An interesting feature of 
the tract is that the author takes for his 
text a statement from the minutes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
for 1900 which he quotes as follows: “The 
object of the foreign missionary enterprise 


is not to perpetuate on the mission field | 
the denominational distinctions of Christen- | 


dom, but to build up on Scriptural prin- 
ciples and methods, the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This, says Mr. Cahill, the 
Disciples of Christ undertake to do in the 
homeland and in all Christendom as well as 
in heathendom. 


Silver Anniversary to be Celebrated. 


Fifty years of church life will be cele- 
brated March 28, by the Iowa City, Ia., con- 
gregation which was organized March 28, 
1863. J. Madison Williams, for many years 
the pastor of Iowa City church, now residing 


in Des Moines, will be present as the guest | 


and speaker of honor in the celebration. 
On the Sundays approaching the anniversary 
special addresses are being given by the 
pastor, C. C. Rowlison and by Dr. J. L. 
Deming, the new professor of sociology in 
the state university at Iowa City. Professor 
Deming came there recently from Yale and 
has attached himself in the spirit of service 
to the Disciples congregation. 


Secretaries Honor President McLean. 


At the secretaries’ meeting held in St. 
Louis and reported in last week’s Christian 
Century, it became known that the date of 
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the thirty-first anniversary of President A. 
McLean’s relation with the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society was coincident with the opening 
day of the convention. An informal lunch- 
eon was prepared with Dr. McLean as guest 
of honor, and toasts were proposed in which 
his high character was lauded and his unique 
service to the Disciples of Christ appreciated. 


President Frederick D. Kershner, of the 
Texas Christian University is to be the chief 
speaker at the Kansas Ministerial Institute 
to be held in Emporia, April 6-9. He has 
announced a very attractive series of sub- 
jects, on the main theme of “Christian Ideal- 
ism.” They are as follows: “Christian Ideal- 
ism Defined,” “Religious Interpretation of 
Christian Idealism,” “Christian Idealism and 
Union” “Christian Idealism in the Home,” 
“Christian Idealism and the Individual,” 
“Christian Idealism and Social Service.” 


“The state secretary was privileged to be 
with them on that day, and largely owing 
to the preparation of Brother Pearce and the 
Marion people the full amount asked for, 
$3,500, was raised”—this is the refreshingly 
modest way in which a dedication service at 
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this new collection of ex- 
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wakeup. There is life and 
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leading Evangelists. 
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Marion, Ind., is reported by Secretary I. J. 
Cahill. He gives the pastor, C. A. Pearce, 
full credit for the thorough way in which 
the people were prepared to make their 
offerings. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, First Chureh gave 
an “anticipatory banquet” recently looking 
forward to the dedication of their beautiful 
new building in August. C. H. Morris, pas- 
tor at Marshalltown, Iowa, was the chief 
speaker. The pastor, Walter M. White an- 
nounced that the dedicatory services would 
be followed by an evangelistic meeting led 
by E. E.- Violett, and said that to expect 
an increase in their membership of 500 per- 
sons was not putting a strain upon his 
faith. The congregation is enthusiastic. 


The total offerings from October 1 to 
March 1, for Ministerial Relief, amounted to 
$13,037 against $4,951 for the same period 
last year, a gain of $8,086. Of this, $5,000 
is in the Permanent Fund, leaving a gain 
of $3,086 for current use. All of this is 
needed says Secretary W. R. Warren, to take 
eare of the roll of veterans, which has been 
inereased by eighteen since October, and the 
enlarged payments which have been made to 
meet their actual necessities 


Dr. C. M. Chilton seems to have gotten 
into a sort of “evangelistic gait” this season 
and can’t stop. After conducting a four 
weeks’ meeting in his own First Church, 
St. Joseph, Mo., he preached for three weeks 
in a Hannibal, Mo., meeting and now finds 
himself at King Hill church in St. Joseph, 
where he is rendering unselfish service to a 
daughter congregation with excellent results. 


A “New Life Meeting” began March 9 
and will continue for two weeks at South 
Street Church, Springfield, Mo., conducted 
by F. L. Moffett, the pastor. The purpose of 
the meeting is not simply to win recruits to 
the church but “to instill new spiritual life 
into the church members and to, encourage 
them to adopt systematic church attendance.” 
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The disintegration of the membership of 
a Universalist Church at Ottawa, IIl., opened 
an opportunity for the Disciples to secure a 
house of worship in that city and to estab- 
lish a congregation. The building was pur- 
chased for $1,525 at public auction by agents 
of the Illinois state board. A minister will 
be appointed to this work immediately. 


S. G: Inman, missionary leader of the 
“People’s Institute” at Piedros Negros just 
across the line in Mexico, writes to say that 
he thinks there will be no harm come to his 
own and other American families there for 
provision has been made, in anticipation of 
the opening of hostilities, to convey them 
quickly to the American side. 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
next May of Miss Lura V. Thompson of 
Carthage, Ill., and J. W. Porter, a former 
pastor of the church at Rutland, Ill. Miss 
Thompson has been state secretary of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society in Illinois for 
a number of years and is greatly esteemed 
among the churches. 


J. H, O, Smith, pastor First Church, Okla- 
homa City, was asked-by a delegation of his 
townsmen attending a cattlemen’s convention 
at Amarillo, Tex., to accompany them and 
act as spokesman in presenting the invita- 
tion of Oklahoma ity for the next 
convention. 


The Ohio state convention to be held at 
Lima in May, will devote less time to 
speech-making and more to business discus- 
sion than in previous years and will give 
a place of special prominence to the rural 
church. 


“One thousand pupils in attendance and 
one thousaand dollars in the offering” is the 
Faster Sunday aim of Terre Haute, Ind., 
Sunday-school of which George Darsie is pas- 
tor. 


Charles Reign Scoville, evangelist, is now 
holding a union revival meeting at Lincoln, 
Nebr. He was called there with especial 
reference to a pending local option battle. 





Kearney, Nebr., church dedicated a house 
of worship costing $28,000 on March 9. Geo. 
L. Snively assisted the pastor, A. L. Zink, 
in raising $12,500 on that day. 


In the death of Mrs. George Pasfield, First 
Church, Springfield, Ill., loses one of its 
most abundant financial givers and one of 
its finest Christian personalities. 


The Northern Illinois Ministerial Insti- 
tute will be held at Lincoln April 9 and 10. 


The Disciples Congress—April 1-3—St. 
Louis. 


Church Extension Notes 


At the meeting of the Church Extension 
Board on March 4, the following churches 
were promised loans: Porterville, Calif: 
First Church, $1,000, $600 increase; Hazel- 
wood, Ind., $2,000; Louisville, Ky., Flora 
Heights Church, $750; Estacada, Ore., First 
Church $400; Coshocton, O., $4,000; Caddo, 
Okla., First Church, $800. 

The following loans were closed during the 
month of February: San Dimas, Calif., (Gen- 
eral Fund) $7,500; Altoona, Pa., second loan 
(Frankfort, Ky. Church Fund) $1,500; Blacks- 
burg, Va., (Geo. F. Rand Fund) $1,250; Sey- 
mour, Ia., (General Fund) $3,500; Baldwin, 
Ga., (Y. P. S. C. E. Fund) $300; Corning, 
Calif., (T. W. Phillips Fund) $1,500; Alma, 
Nebr. (Kansas City, Mo., Independence Boul- 
evard Church Fund) $750; Doland, 8. D., 
(General Fund) $1,400; Total $17,700. 

During the month of February the Assoei- 
ate Secretary, John H. Booth, made a tour of 
the Oklahoma and Texas churches with splen- 
did results in securing payments on loans 
that were due. Mr. Booth is doing remark- 
able work in this department. During March 
the Associate Secretary makes a tour of the 
churches of Southwest Missouri with District 
Secretary Jones and Grant K. Lewis in a 
campaign of education and helpfulness to the 
churches. 


The Corresponding Secretary has just 
finished two Church Extension Institutes at 
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Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 











1, There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 


other series. 


. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 
. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 


They are truiy artistic in all their illustrations. 


2 
3 
4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
5 
6 


They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 
7. Every lesson writer *s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 
8. They are a monumen, to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 
9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor. Charles Clayton 


Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 


THESE LESSONS. 
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Christian University, Canton, Mo., and Eure- 
ka, Ill. 

Since our last report an annuity of $100 
was received from a friend in Indiana, and 
another annuity of $2,000 from a friend in 
Indiana. 

JoHN H. Booru, 
G. W. MUCKLEy, 
Secretaries. 
CALLS. 

Arthur Long, Des Moines, Iowa, to Coffey- 
ville, Kans. Accepts and has begun work. 

A. L. Chapman, Boise, Ida., to Bozeman, 
Mont. Accepts. Resignation at Boise not 
accepted by church which desires him to re- 
consider, 


A. R. Adams, East St. Louis, Ill., to 
Chillicothe, O. Accepts. 
RESIGNATIONS. 


James T. Lawson, Baton Rouge, La. 
J. K. Shellenburger, temporary pastor at 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

Lancaster, Ia.; Charles S. Early, evange- 
list; closed. 

Clinton, Ill., J. F. Rosborough, the pastor, 
preaching; 26; closed. 

Havana, Ill., R. V. Callaway, pastor; R. E. 
Henry, of Niantic, preaching; closed. 

Toronto, Ont., Cecil Street, C. O. Rey- 
nolds, the pastor, preaching; 12; closed. 

Fresno, Calif., H. O. Breeden, the pastor, 
preaching; Shirley Shaw, the associate 
pastor, leading the music; beginning. 

Columbus, O., E. F. Strickler, pastor; E. 
N. Williams and C. E, McVay, evangelists; 
293; closed. fi 

Columbus, 0., Wilson Ave., J. J. Tisdale, 
pastor; Fife Brothers, evangelists; 576; 
clesed. 

Columbus, 0., Fourth Ave., T. L. Lowe, 
pastor; Roy L. Brown, evangelist; 401; 
closed. 

Manhattan, Kan., David Arnold, pastor; 
J. P. Myers, evangelist; continuing. 

Fall City, Neb., W. T. Brooks, evangelist; 
25; continuing. 


Rock Island, Ill, Third Mission, A. K. 
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Adcock, evangelist; 64; closed. 

Clarinda, Ia., C. M. Eppard, pastor; 
Arthur Long, evangelist; 136; closed. 

Perry, 0., C. C. Wilson, pastor; Mark 
Wayne Williams, Milwaukee, Second, prac- 
ticing; continuing. 

North Yakima, Wash.,W. 
pastor, preaching; 71; closed, 


India Letter 


Mr. Grainger reports six more baptisms in 
Mungeli. The work is doing nicely in that 
station. There is a caste of people known as 
the “Satnamis” who are much more respon- 
sive towards Christianity than most of the 
castes of India. It is from among these 
that converts are coming. Many of them are 
poor, which does not matter greatly, as those 
who have more wealth usually have to 
abandon it all when they become Christian. 
Mr. Grainger hopes to see many more in that 
locality entering into the fold of Christ. 

One of the interesting works of the mis- 
sion is the Women’s and Bibies’ Home in 
Kulphar. Mrs. Lohr has charge of this 
work and is assisted by Miss Vance. There 
are over one hundred women and children 
in this institution. Many of them are ex- 
ceedingly ignorant women. It is surprising 
though what 4 change a short residence in 
the institution makes upon them. They 
learn to do sewing, though many of them 
have never handled a needle before. Each 
woman is required to do two hours field 
work daily. This work is the means of keep- 
ing them all in robust health. Some time 
is also given to school work and they are 
taught reading and writing. The women are 
all well disciplined and very much attached 
to their home. After a short residence they 
usually become Christian. The supporters 
of this work should feel every encourage- 
ment in regard to it. 


F. Turner, the 


Gro. WM. Brown. 
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Keeping Up Their Record 


One of Many Testimonials: 
“The Biglow & Main Co. never published a poor 
hymn book and 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW and OLD 


edited by Ina AtLan Sankey, (including responsive 
readings) is better than any that preceded it. It 
contains the BEST of all the old books and the new 
hymns are inspiring.” 
; “The one hymn book that will suit every religious 
aste.” 
See Webster's definition of “hallow.” It was 
the editor’s earnest wish in compiling the songs 
of this book that they should all merit this title, 
HALLOWED HYMNS, NEW AND OLD. 
For prices of the different editions write 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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i Fact. Daily Bible Readings 
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, ete. Red Cloth 25c, Morocco 

ae | Inter ved for Notes 50c, Postpaid 
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) BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 
contains Lame he the Help over hard pla- 
ces for. Short 


























BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of our own day. 


of 


of living people. 


Professor George Coe says: “These sermons 
display a a RM union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer ey of oo thought 
and experience terms of laws. 
4 ees is cenphatically 7 men with a mes- 


It is Selatan with religious earnestness. 


The Divinity of Christ 


fs a popular statemeny of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 
It is scholarly, but nov technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Wh é., am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative ori 


Appreciations 
The ne, Goenne —— says: “Six sermons full 


The Watohman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome in 
the sense that he is less concerned about 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 

the helping of people to their best life.” 


“Dr. Ames does 
strongly objects 








iberal, a new point 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Unity says: “Those who were ea vil to listen 
to these ve 


sermons must 
spiritual natures quickened.” 


pression. 
A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 
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75 cents by 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


The New Christian Century Ce. 
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Astonishing but true.. Proven facts. 


$5 to $10 a 


How often have many 
for the death of the old 
iron and the hard 
it means to them esch week—for 
that cut ironing day in two 

He |ivee—a genius of Cla-tn 
oetl has tovented a device 
that ie pruviog a blessing to 
women fulkse. Made truulog 
day troubles all over—« banger! 
—there’s a new way of 
ironing — aséstuwl-bing Dut 
truce. The femlly tronfog cau 
now be door in less 
than half thetime 
—ileee then Balt the 
work. aod with voe 
tenth the usual) 
fuelexpense. Noe 
running back 
and forth be 
tween swve and 
frooiog board 
Iron where you 
please — you @ 
Got seed to atay 
to the hot kitch 
eo — Irun io any 
ruom—oe8 pore 


| 
stove-heated sad 


man 












































* —uoder shade o 
tree if you wisb. 
No drudgery 
= tbat fe past 
Guudbye to the 
old style stove 
heated troos 
The ensy way of 
ironing te here 
to biess our 
wa dear women 
SEE HOW SIMPLE, 
DIFFERENT, EASY 
Light the iron; set it for the amount of 
heat desired. See how rapidly the hot iron 
slides over the damp clothes, ironing ana 
pressing them quickly and easily, the smooth 
point In and out of the gathers, tucks and 
rufies, drying them as it goes. Nothing to 
delay; |: Is hot. keeps hol, runs easily and 
ameoothly. tron on the teble all the time 
one band on the tron—the other to smooth, 
turn and fold the clothes it is a fast tron 
you unconsciously move quickly to keep up 
with 4 You can go as fest as you choose, 
and the clothes are ironed better and in 
one-half the time 
No waiting with (his iron. Go right siong 
one thing after another. Irens all kinds of 
goods. No time wasted—tiron right heat; 
P regulate it to the required amovuat for any 
kind of ironing If you want more heat 
turn it on: if you want tess heat, turn seme 
Z oft Always ready for use when you want 
it Just light the tron and go ahead, you 
dont need to bulid a fire in the kitchen 
range and weit for three or four irons to 
heat With the Self-Hesting tron you have 
the fron when you want it. where you want 
it. and with the heat you want; whether 
you want to do a big troning. or whether 


you want to press and iron only a few pieces, 
Sounds strange, may be herd to believe— 
but listen. the writer saw it demonstrated 
~ii's all true No experiment—going on 
daily. TROUSANDS ARE IN USE and cus- 
tomers are delighted It not only irons 
white goods, finest laces, curtains, but any- 
fhing that can be troned by the old method 





Saves time, fuel, health and money. fell 
and durably made, will itast for years 
Right size, right weight, right shape. Per- 


fectly safe—anyone can use it 


HUNDREDS A WEEK 


While at the factory in Cincinnati, the 
writer found that this invention has caused 
remerkable excitement all over the U., 8. 
FACTORY ALREADY RUSHED WITH 
THOUSANDS OF ORDERS. Svidently the 











A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY tofmMake Money, 


lady readers longed | 


tiresome, hot days work | 
the 


HERE IT IS AT LAST 


Here’s the best thing that ever happened. Readers, listen sharp! Don’t miss. Investi: 
of years coming — here at jast —so startling you may not believe it at first— yet 


INGENIOUS OHIOAN INVENT 


No experiment. 


te. Hundreds 
lutely true. 


A DEVICE. THAT SAVES WORK, 
HEALTH, TIME AND MONEY. 


Many praisek. NOT SOLD IN STORES. 


FREE SAMPLE 
TO AGENTS 


WRITE TODAY. 


Circulars give full details. 


Day for Agents 


Both Men and Wemen. 


compeny's agents are making big money, as, now. Sold the extra iron to the first lady 
| they offer big commissions to active agents, | I showed it to." Mrs Watson C. McNall, N 
and will also send a free sample to those| Y.: “% am more than pleased with it ‘and 


| who mean business 
It will be noticed from the engraving that 
this tron is different from any other iron. 
Construction very simple—easily and. safely 
opersted by anyone. and built on the latest 
, 3 lentific principles. 


its work. It is not a bit clumsy. 


I 
delight te use it.”’ ee 


Mrs Cora Wright, Il: 
“I received the iron Saturday and like it 
fine.” Mrs C. M. Winstead, Ky.: “I re- 
ceived my iron about three weeks ago. Like 


It will be seen that the Standard Self- | way of trons.” 
Hewting Iron ts complete in itself, simple This’ invention must, indeed, be wonder- 
and compact in construction. Carries it»| ful, yes, a God-send, that cuts ironing-day 
own fuer, makes its own gas, burns its own in less than half and cuts fuel expense to 
gas. The reservoir ts placed above the iron | almost nothing 


and under the handle, convenient for filling, The writer personally saw this iron tu op- 
yet out of the way. does not interfere with | eration and after using one in his own home 
the ironing. By an ingenious device, when | ig delighted with it and after a thorough in- 


lighting It Is only pecessary to open & smal! 
slide which can be avain closed, thas re- 
taining all the heat inthetron. With 
vur Dew burner the flame le evenly distriba- 
ted over the bottom of the frov. Insuring @ 
steady, rexular heat. The vaive fur 
regulating (De beat Is vp the vutside. ander 
the bandie; tur:ing this one way or the 
other gives mure or less beat. No attach- 
mente. connecting pipes, no elevated tanks 
prujecting to be In the way when operating. 
The handie is uf wood. and -requires 
nu cluth or bolder: the tron buries 
perfectly. standing on beel when 
DOL In use 


USTOMERS PRAISE IT 


The writer was shown buodreds 
of letters from actual users of this 
grand fovention. proving it a posi- 
tive success and giving spicudid 
satisfaction. The following extracts 
may interestour readers: Alex Sta) 

ker, N.V. writes: The Self-Heat 

Ing Iron recetved some time ago 
| and.will say right bere it isthe 

most uséfal and money- 
es dexibe.that was 
lever made. My wife bas 

just Guished a targe truning tn 
two buurs that usugliy took Der 
half a day with the old stuve 
| Heating trent. aod the beuse te 
cool. Itis at just the 
only iron made. We want the 
| agency.’ Farnum: After 
receiving your tron aod givtuog tt 
|} a theromgh trial it will be a 
| perfect success. My wife is 
enth usiastic over the work ft 
dues and tbe economy tn ite us -."* 
Mrs. .. E. King. .: “Reertved 
tren yesterday in good 
Well pleased 
Want the agency.” | 
by. HL: ** Find it to. be all 
|you claim for it.’ Mre 
| Joxepbine Route. N. ¥.: “Re 
ceived the tron O K. and did my 

ironing witb it yesterday. I 
like it very mach. AE 
Covert, N. ¥.: “Have dighted it 
| several times already and find | 
can do ironing so mach 
| quicker and cleaner than 
in the old way. Think tt 
jis the best thing a. aes, 
ever had in as Pe ? 

Mies Roxie Sheete, Cc: The 2 
| frons received and am delighted. 
Have turned off our regu- 
lar ironer and will do 
the ironing ourselves, 


FREE SAMPLE TO AGENTS. 


The firm wants agents, salesmen, man-| watch 1. How they do sell. Even 2 or 38 
agers, both men and women, all, or part of | day gives $27.00 to $40.00 a week profit; 6 
time, home or traveling, take orders and/| sales a day is fair for an agent; some will 
appoint agents. Al) year business—experi- | sell a dozen in one day. Show 10 familicee— 
ence not necessary. This iron sells on merit | sell 8. . Not_ sold in stores. Why should any 
—tells itself. SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS, | of our readers be hard up or poor with such 
$30.00 to $50.00 a week. Standard Iron is| a chance at hand? Send. no money, Write 


vestigation can say to our readérs that the 
Standard Self-Heating tron, made by the 
Cincinnati! firm, seems to delight the users 
and the makers guarantee every one. 


HOW TO GET ONE 


It is not soid in stores. Write to the 
C.BROWN MFG. CO. 1075 Brown Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
the only manufacturers of this grand inven- 
tion, Send no money—simply your name 
and address, and. they will send you cir- 
culars giving full description, and (estimoni- 
als from users. The price of the Standard 
Self-Heating Iron, complete, ready for use, 
with full directions, so anyone can operate 
it. is only $4.50. If you prefer to order at 
once. do so—you won't be disappointed, as 
the makers fully guarantee every tron. They 


are reliable, have been in business for vears, 
and do 
Don't 


just 
fail 


as they agree. 
to send for circulars anyway. 














ae Ray ag a like “ to eer: postal today for description, agents selling 
plied; five million to be sold. very home a ‘ 

prospect. Price low. All can afford it. plan. How to get FREE SAMPLE. 

Where operated, people stop, get excited, Cc. BROWN MFG. CO. 





































































































it better than anything I ever saw im the 


PF TE, 








